No matter what size, no matter what purpose, it always looks right in All Gothics 


& 


The great variety of ATF Gothic type faces is yours to command — for expressive 
typographic styling which wins your customers’ approval. ATF places at your fingertips 
the finest families of type faces, to give you the right size and style for every printing 
purpose. Your local Authorized ATF Type Dealer provides the type you need — when you 
want it. Ask him for your copy of ATF’s Handy Type Index and speci- 
men brochures of the Gothics or write directly to the Type Division, 
American Type Founders, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
ATF TYPE NEWS IS GOOD NEWS FOR EVERYBODY 
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Warning! 
Whenever 
typography 


used attract atten- 


tion to the typography, we violate 
the intention of good design, and 
foster a distrust of our integrity. 


One of a series 

of typographic 
exercises by 
American designers 
sponsored by 

Haber Typographers 
115 West 29 Street 
LOngacre 5-1080 


William Golden 


The responsible use of type demands that an 
idea becomes clearer, more interesting, or 


more legibly conveyed because a designer has 


worked on it. It is depressing to 
observe that a company will tol- 
erate ‘“‘good’’ typography for its 


routine messages, but whenever 


an emergency causes them to make ‘‘an 
important announcement to the public’’ 
they make the vilest use of typography to 
do it. Surely this must mean that they dis- 
trust a style or manner that has too fre- 
quently ignored content and is often based 


on a simple urge to defy convention. It is cer- 
tainly true that, more often than not, the average 
text has nothing to say and we resort to extrava- 
gant devices to conceal this fact from the reader. 
But let us be wary of deceiving ourselves at the 
same time. Most of the conventions of typography 
are honorable ones that have evolved from the 
experience of many craftsmen. Before we discard 
them perhaps we should be certain that the new 
typography is clearly superior for the problem at 
hand. For, aside from the fact that the ‘‘new’’ 
typography is no longer new, it is already estab- 
lishing conventions of its own. This hardly 
means the end of invention. Nor does it mean 
that we should return to inept traditions that 
have little meaning for our times or for our prob- 
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Print 


EDITORIAL ‘The Magazine Of Visual Communication 


As we enter a new year of publication, Print, 
like others, takes stock of its past achievements JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1958 
and looks towards the future. We are proud of 
our past issues filled with the daring and the 
beautiful works of visual art collected from all 
over the world. We are proud that so many of CONTENTS 
our loyal readers have let us know that they 
like what we have done. But we are not satisfied 
with resting on our past... we wish to look PRINT PANEL 4 
ahead. 


Print intends to keep high the standards set by PRINT POTPOURRI 8 
its former editor. We also intend to add new 
features in order to give you wide coverage of ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 15 
what is happening in the world of visual com- 
munication. This field has grown so large and 
become so diversified, that staying with it is no 
small effort. As an example, we will bring you 


How Herb Lubalin creates a 
campaign at Sudler & Hennessey 


demonstrations of book designing, TV slides, MAXWELL COPLAN 31 
photography, print making, advertising design, The work of one of America’s 
illustration, new developments in typography leading photographers 

and paper. We will not neglect the problems of 

aesthetics in the visual arts and the many ex- NORMAN LALIBERTE 40 
ploratory and experimental things being done A talented designer and teacher 


here and abroad. at St. Mary’s college in Indiana 
We want Print to communicate with you... 
we also hope you will communicate with us. We ANCHOR BOOK COVERS 44 


are anxious to make our relationship more inti- 
mate. Send us your most interesting pieces. 
Let us know when you agree with us...and 
when you disagree with us. We want you to go 


The work of Edward Gorey, designer 


DESIGN SENSE 48 


ahead with us. We realize this is no small am- An understanding of trademark design 
bition. With your help, loyalty and support... 
Print can’t miss. PRINT REVIEWS of books 64 
PUBLISHER 


KJ t is published bi-monthly, six issues to the volume. 
This is Vol. XI, No. 4, January-February 1958 issue, Publication 
and editorial office, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Tele- 
phone: MUrray Hill 7-6150. Subscription rate, $9 per year; foreign 
postage $1 additional. Copyright 1958, by William Edwin Rudge, 
Publisher, Inc. All rights reserved. Entered as second class matter 
April 11, 1955 at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Publisher: Milton L. Kaye; Associate Edi- 
tors: Earnest Elmo Calkins, Ronnie Francis, Ronald G. Macdonald, 
Albert Sperisen; Contributing Editors: John Maass, Frank 
Lieberman; Advertising Sales and Service; Milton L. Kaye; Cir- 
culation: Geoffrey Reynolds, Mark Barkan. 
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OMART ASSOCIATES, 


Emphasis on creativity in art and copy produces advertising material that _ 


| PRINT 


QUESTION: What do you see as the big trend in your end 
of the visual communication field ? 


A. G. E. van der Tuuk, 
President, 

Amsterdam Continental 
Types and Graphic 


Equipment, Inc. 


In my end of the visual communications field- 
type design—lI see is the most essential trend for 
the future as improved design. No half-hearted, 
unbalanced, weak designs are accepted any longer. 
With the improved skill in typographic design 
comes a demand for top quality type design. This 
reflects equally redesigned classic series, such as 
the new Garaldus based on the 16th century, 
Columbia based on the 18th century, and 19th 
century faces such as the Clarendons, and Classic 
Gothics like the Standard family. Scripts have to 
have more personality and sparkle and yet better 
balance than before. I find good examples of the 
new advertising script trend showing strong per- 
sonality to be: Mistral, Derby, Reiner Script and 
Salto. The same principle also applies to a new 
group of elegant scripts, which include Boulevard, 
Amazone, Virtuosa and Juliet. Recent contempo- 
rary bookfaces, which have a promise of wide 
acceptance, show the same excellence of design; I 
am thinking of Herman Zapf’s Palatino, Van 
Krimpen’s Spectrum and the Mediaevals by Brudi, 
Post and Trumpf. These are all new perfection 
tools which, in the hands of today’s highly quali- 
fied typographic designers, may produce prodig- 
ious results. 


Mel Richman, 
President, 


Mel Richman, Inc. 


The responsibilities of advertising art, its as- 
pirations and its stature are linked to the needs 
of business and industry which it services. Today, 
as never before, business is geared to opening new 
markets to bring distribution into healthy balance 
with increased production. This emphasis on dis- 
tribution is spurring the continual growth of 
advertising art, increasing its prestige in manage- 
ment circles and at the same time presenting 
uncompromising challenges. 

The response to these challenges has been 
dynamic and has brought about changes in the 
business structure of advertising art and in the 
attitudes of the individual artist. 

Progressive art organizations are developing— 
and must develop—into full-scale visual communi- 
cation centers integrating the talents of specialists 
in our profession needed for a complete and crea- 
tive solution to comprehensive visual assignments. 

This development stems from the obvious needs 
of business and advertising. With the growth of 
other advertising services, the art buyer must 
buy more wisely to get the full benefit of his share 
of the ad budget. He is looking away from “‘tele- 
phone booth” offices and toward solid, stable 
organizations with high standards and the versa- 
tility that permits follow-through from conception 
to finish. 

The development of the integrated organization 
also releases the creative man from time-consum- 
ing business responsibilities such as client-contact 
and billing and permits him to work with complete 
financial security. 

The man at the drawing board is approaching 
his work with a new enthusiasm and new vision. 
He knows that he can no more depend on pat 
formulas in art. He knows he must be truly crea- 
tive and must continually explore for new tech- 
niques and new media to effectively interpret both 
the quality of the product and the personality of 
the advertiser. 
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Use these Nupastel companions: Nupastel Fixative & Nupastel Cleaner Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NUPASTELS 


the color sticks that are better than pastels 


Nupastels — the experienced artist’s first crumble, less smudge, less dust . . . and no 
choice! Blacks are blacker... whites are whiter. mottling! Smooth ’em in! Notice their uniform 
In fact, all 60 colors are radiantly finer. texture...their perfect blending quality. 
Nupastels have that real paper “bite’—less Nupastels ... better than pastels! 


EBERHARD FABER™ 
1849 in writing 
WILKES-BAR‘RE, PA. «© TORONTO, CANADA 


E. M. Fuhrer Litho Co., N. Y. Litho in U.S.A. 


ART 


NUPASTEL COLOR STICKS—No. 284 
ASSORTMENT -—60 radiant colors from 
which to choose. Also 48, 36, 24, 12 and 
8 color GREY assortments. 


NUPASTEL GREY STICKS—No. 250— 
Special 8-shade grey assortment, both 
warm and cold shades. Same cleaner, 
firmer, stronger qualities of all famous 


Nupastels. 


Frose without a trace with 


PINK PEARL —No. 101 RUBKLEEN — No. 


NUPASTEL FIXATIVE—No. 2816— 
16 oz. can. Permanently protects at the 
press of a button! Clear matte finish won’t 
dull or darken colors. Easy to rework— 


dries fast—fixes and smudge-proofs. No. 
2800 — 12 oz. can. 


NUPASTEL CLEANER—No. 1120— 
New Pink plastic cleaner highlights 
Nupastels, chalks and charcoals. Kneads 
easily into any shape for fine detail work. 
Won't crumb. Won't weaken newly inked 
lines or leave greasy film. Non-oily. Small 
size No. 1110. 


— Popular all-purpose eras- — Perfect all-purpose clean- 


er. Soft, pliable... won't 
smudge or damage paper 
surfaces. Small size — No. 
100. Convenient paper 
pencil shape—No. 


er. Soft, gentle yet long 
wearing. Minimum crum- 
bling. No greasy film. Extra 
large — No. 6004. Paper 
wrapped pencil form — No. 
6001. 


VAN DYKE — No. 6500 
—A soft ink eraser. Gently 
abrasive. Removes stub- 
born marks and ink from 
paper or tracing cloth. 
Small size—No. 6505. 


Look for NUPASTEL 
display cabinet at all 
leading art supply dealers! 
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H. U. Hoffman, 


Advertising Manager, 
Kimberly-Clark 


Corporation 


From here we feel that there has been a grow- 
ing awareness of the possibilities for more effec- 
tive visual communication through a better under- 
standing of paper. 

That there has been a trend in this direction is 
reflected in the increased number of special finish 
papers which have appeared as advertising inserts 
in publications. In fact, the use of special inserts 
in publications has increased quite noticeably in 
the past few years, many printed on exciting new 
textures and surfaces. 

It is in the direct mail field especially that we 
have seen a more extensive use of these “textured” 
papers. Direct mail people have learned that the 
printed surface of their message can do much to 
enhance its reception. 

As part of this trend toward more expressive 
paper one certainly cannot overlook the increased 
use of color stock. Designers have found that with 
color stock they are able to conceive new and un- 
usual qualities and effects not possible with printed 
colors alone. 

That paper is receiving greater recognition for 
its role in visual communication is further re- 
flected by the fact that more and more creative 
people are beginning to specify paper, a decision 
previously left to the printer. 


Lawrence Gussin 


Gussin-Radin Studios 


What does the present day trend in Art Studios 
indicate? It points to the fact that in this age of 
specialization, the “package deal,” instituted by 
quality art studios, is filling an ever-increasingly 
important need. Both advertising agencies and 
individual clients alike have discovered that the 
“art package” delivers an assignment in a mini- 
mum of time...and offers maximum accuracy, 
quality and creativity. 

Top executives have learned that the best way 
to handle special work ... is to have a specialist do 
it. Well gone they say are the days when the art 
studio was used strictly for mechanical work. 
Today, the trend is to turn over the entire package, 
which usually includes layout, copy, photography, 
art, retouching, dye transfers and veloxes. Fre- 
quently the studio representative is asked to par- 
ticipate in the original creative concept and 
conference plans. 

The demand for these services has broadened 
the studio’s artistic horizon to the point where 
they are now equipped to handle anything from 
the most abstract photograms to a nuts and bolts 
catalogue. They are set up so that they can effi- 
ciently execute an entire graphic problem from 
the original concept to the completed printed piece. 
Clients can now avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity to draw on the vast storehouse of technical 
and artistic experience gathered in day to day 
work of the studio. 

The results of this mushrooming trend both on 
and off Madison Avenue clearly points to an all- 
over adoption of the art package. Art Directors 
have learned that the old-fashioned time and 
money consuming methods which required dozens 
of meetings and larger staffs (all adding up to 
higher expenses) can now be replaced by the serv- 
ices of one efficient studio expert. They know that 
this expert has worked on every conceivable prob- 
lem and has the answer at his finger tips. When 
the Art Director evaluates the situation, it is clear 
that the good art studio offers much more accu- 
rate, more creative work ... in less time. 

Art Directors, creatures of habit much like 
other mortals, are finally beginning to feel the 
tremendous burden of scattered responsibility be- 
ing transferred from their overloaded shoulders. 
They are developing more and more confidence in 
the variety of top talent and the wide scope of 
assistance available to them. With this growth of 
experience and confidence, they have been assign- 
ing more and more package work to reliable art 
studios...and simultaneously, breathing loud, 
gusty sighs of relief. 
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Cats aren’t bird-brained! 


YAKOVENKO 


Bird: Hey, cat, how come you're wear- 
ing a HERO badge? 

Cat: Lost my Alf Landon button. 
Bird: Hey cat — what you doing with 
that cat-fur paint brush? 

Cat: On my way to do a lovely assign- 
ment DAI got for me. 

Bird: No foolin’ cat, you on file at DAI? 
Cat: Nine ways bird. 

Bird: You mean you can put that many 
things on file? 


MORE ART DIRECTORS BY FAR USE D.A.1 


Cat: Obviously, stupid! 

Bird: You’re charming! 

Cat: Sorry, but I thought everybody 
knew that DAI is THE place to take or 
send sample-proofs of your art, layout, 
or photography if you want art directors 
all over the country to see them. 

Bird: Can’t I get you a box or some- 
thing to stand on for your great speech? 
Cat: What a fresh little bird! 

Bird: What a big smart cat! 


DESIGNE 


DIRECTOR'S 
INSTITUTE 
120 EAST S6th STREET,N.Y. PLAZA 5-7021 


DESIGNERS 3 ART FOR ADVERTISING 115 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, 


EDSTAN 

made ail the mezzotints 
from photographs 

for NBC’s fall campaign. 
One of many solutions 
to art problems 

through photographic means. 
Telops, slides, flips 

b/w and color 


EDSTAN 


75 W. 45 CIRCLE 5-6781-2 


NE PHOTOS-IDEAS 
CATALOG 
NDERWORWOOD 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
ILLUSTRATION STUDIOS, INC. 
319 E. 44 St., N.Y. 17, N.Y.; 646 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy of your new catalog, “‘Underwood Reserve 
Illustrations, Eleventh Edition,’ showing a representative sampling 
from among thousands of new stock photographs now available. 
| enclose $2.50 to cover cost. (in N.Y.C. add 3% Sales Tax). 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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AND 
PICKED 


LEADING TYPEFOUNDRIES 


Amsterdam Continental carefully 
selects the pick of European type 
faces, produced by fifteen distin- 
guished typefoundries in eight 
countries. These trend-setting 
type designs by such outstanding 
typefoundries as Amsterdam (The 
Netherlands), Berthold, Stempel 
and Klingspor (West Germany), 
Haas (Switzerland) and Nebiolo 
(Italy), are adding a new dimen- 
sion to American graphic design. 
They are stocked in New York on 
U.S. point body or available on 
special order. 


Write for comprehensive one-line showing 
or sample sheets on the individual faces. 


AMSTERDAM 
CONTINENTAL TYPES 


& GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, INC. 
268-276 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C., SPring 7-4980 


Set in Microgramma Bold and Palatino 
Lithographed from a reproduction proof. 


[PRINT 
POTPOURRI 


We received some fine pieces of self promotion 
from Ampco Printing Co., Inc., New York. These 
were designed by Bill Sokol with copy by Marx 
Senigo, both from New York. The theme of these 
pieces is “Magic” and its application to printing. 
Printed in letterpress on Kromekote cover stock 
... line engravings from litho crayon renderings. 


The Mimeo-Imagery article, Print 
X1I:2 by Rudolph de Harak 
brought us a letter from Mrs. 
Jean Young, from Cambridge, 
Mass., with six reproductions of 
mimeo-imagery of her own. We 
quote Mrs. Young and reproduce 
a sample of her work: 


“Mr. de Harak speaks of the limi- 
tations and inflexibility of the me- 
dium... since he appears to have 
worked only with the ink pad and 
paper, without the use of a stencil 
...1 have been much concerned 
with mimeograph prints as a gen- 
uine, though admittedly limited 
art medium.” 
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This being the 200th anniversary 
of William Bulmer’s birth, the 
Syracuse University Press has 
published a typographical memo- 
rial to this famous English per- 
sonality and producer of many 
typographical gems. It is called 
“William Bulmer And The 
Shakespeare Press,” with an in- 
troductory essay by Laurence B. 
Siegfried, formerly editor of the 
American Printer and now chair- 
man of the Graphic Arts Depart- 
ment of the School of Journalism 
at Syracuse University. The book 
is designed by Harvey Satenstein 
with original wood engravings by 
John DePol. The price is $2.50 
and the book will be treasured by 
all -bibliophiles. 


The Institute of Contemporary 
Art of Boston, Mass., announces a 
conference to be held in Boston, 
March 5-6. The conference is 
sponsored by the Center of Design 
Studies, Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art, and is the 35th meeting 
of the U.S. Industrial Designers 
treating various phases of prod- 
uct design and design manage- 
ment problems. 


The Institute is also planning a 
course in industrial design 15 
evenings a session. The course will 
be led by John E. Alcott, SSID, 
Professor of Industrial Design, 
Rhode Island School of Design. 
This course is open to designers 
and others interested in product 
design, graphic, or other phases 
of the design field. Classes begin 
February 19. 


FANTASTIC ? 
| INGENIOUS? 
| INCREDIBLE? 


THE NEW 


OUTPERFORMS and OUTDATES 
every type of STAT MACHINE, 
ENLARGER and COPY CAMERA! 


Words cannot fully de- 
scribe the amazing 
speed, simplicity, econ- 
omy, versatility and 
reproduction quality of 
the incomparable, revo- 
lutionary STATMASTER. 


‘can make the finest, 


sharpest, reproduction quality 


‘ie STATS 


MATTE 
‘enlarged or reduced, in line or halftone, 
negative or positive, any size (up 
18x24) on any grade or weight of pap 


Makes Litho and Half- 
tone Film, Screened 
negatives, Velox prints 
from 25 to 133 screen. 


Does Sur-printing, Bas- 
Reliefs, Acetate Over- 
lays, Reproportioning, 
Italics, Perspectives and 
Curves. 


Enlarges or reduces up 
to 350% in one shot, 
from paper, film or 
objects, in straight 
position, flopped or in 
perspective. 


NO KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
iS NECESSARY! 


YOU CAN OWN 
A STATMASTER 


for as little as 


$9”... day 


after down payment 


Come in for an exciting demonstration, or send for catalog. 


STATMASTER CORP. 


19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. + OX 7-9240 


(Three models to choose from.) 
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Print Potpourri/continued 


Simple Gothic letter forms, without 
mannerisms and rather homespun- 
American in character that's 
Linotype’s Trade Gothics. Two weights, 
6- to 14-point size range (including 

the useful 7, 9 and 11 points), 
supplemented by condensed and extra 
condensed versions. For specimens: 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn 5, New York. 


Daily Service, of Philadelphia, came up with a 
very clever promotion piece... to promote itself. 
| The objectives of the promotion, as explained to 
us, were: 


1. It had to be big enough not to get thrown 
away — or shortstopped by a secretary. 


2. The promotion should spread over six or eight 
weeks, to give salesmen time to catch up with 
it. 

3. It had to tell a complex story in simple, direct 
form. 


4. It had to leave an impression—get talked about 


me Cuttis Pap er Comp any —do more than just another “clever idea.” 


Art directors Lew Ford, Jeanne Sharshon and 
Nick Arena came up with a selection of plastic 


bh Newatk —_ Delaware eggs—simple, yet something different to get in 


your morning’s mail. These eggs could arrive in 
ones, twos, etc. —to spread the promotion out 
( 4 long enough for the salesmen to catch up with 
- 4 uirtis Pap ers it. And a dozen eggs, each carrying a separate 
thought, could tell a complex story with simple 
forcefulness—and get people talking. We feel they 
succeeded. 
e Fine Printing 
We are constantly delighted at the excellent qual- 
ity of the typography and printed material turned 
; ‘ out by the museums. Among the booklets and 
a Cuttis Rag bd Stoneridge museum announcements recently received, we par- 
ticularly liked “Museum News” of The Toledo 
- Museum Of Art, designed by Richard N. Gregg. 
Tooeedmeave Shalimar The bulletin for the Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
| is also attractive. 


Curtis Antique Colophon 
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Sunshine 
February 


This calendar, from the Sunshine Printing Com- 
pany, is a bright spark created by Kalish. The de- 
sign was done with color overlays and is one of a 
series being sent out monthly. It is sure to receive 
a great deal of attention. Sunshine and Kalish 
should both be congratulated. 


This dry point by Renee Sintensis in included in 
The New York Public Library’s new exhibition, 
“Six Centuries of German Prints.” The display 
which opened January 20, in the third floor Print 
Gallery of the Fifth Avenue building, covers the 
entire history of the German print-maker’s art. 
The exhibition, which was arranged by Karl Kup, 
Chief of the Art and Print Divisions, will continue 
through April 18. 


STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 


STRATHMORE Paper Company 


West Spring field, Massachusetts 


are made in a broad range of kinds 
and prices to meet a wide variety 


of printing needs and requirements. 


brush and pen 
on paper 


HIGGINS 
SUPER BLACK 


for artwork with 


for plastic film and 
water-repellent 
drafting surfaces 


TWO SUPERFINE WATERPROOF BLACK INKS 
OF TRUE HIGGINS QUALITY. Your urgent demands 
| led us to the creation of these new drawing inks. 

We are pleased to announce that there 


is an ink of H 


HIGGIN 


iggins quality for every graphic need. 
At art material dealers everywhere 


be The international standard since 1880. 
INK 


CO., INC., BROOKLYN, 


ACETATE BLACK 
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Print Potpourri/continued 


| 


FORTUNE 


light - bold . extrabold 


NOW made even greater 


FORTUNE 


bold italic BOT 


Size range 8 to 60 pt 


For complete specimens of this flexible, 
wide-range type, see your nearest Bauer type dealer 


or write on your letterhead to: 


BAUER ALPHABETS, INC. 235 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. OXford 7-1797-8-9 


This ad set in FORTUNE 


Christmas card sent out by Mel 
Richman, Inc., was an unusual piece 
. a paper mobile that was clev- 


CREDITS 

erly conceived. It pulls out into a 
PAPER hanging colorful mobile. Day-Glo 
Cover: 80# Warren Lustre-Kote (White) magenta-red was silkscreened on 
Pages 1-32 70# Warren Offset Enamel (White) beau-brilliant-yellow Strathmore 
Pages 33-64 70# Ticonderoga Text Laid (Polar White) stock. Mobile was mailed flat (9” x 


9” x 914”) white envelope sealed with 


LITHOGRAPHY 

Cover white wafer. A season’s greeting 
Brose Offset Lithographic Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. message was imprinted on die-cut, 
Pages 1-64 center pull-out tab. 


Brose Offset Lithographic Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SILK SCREEN 


Cover: 
M. H. Lavore Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 
TYPOGRAPHY 


Haber Typographers, New York, N. Y. 
The Composing Room Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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thumb print in the smail circle. You will see 


how Texoprint 
Beauty is always at hand with Texoprint. 


Take a damp cloth 


wash this paper 
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Jan 


fase’ 
MO! 
Club 
The plastic printing paper which Why 
Eve1 
adds durability to color printing ae 
asso! 
Texoprint, a paper material impregnated and coated with plastic, was Sales broadsides plete 
developed to produce excellent printed results with fast setting inks —for 15% 
color process offset, line letterpress and silk screen. he 
or) 
Texoprint opens a whole new field where durability can now be combined with BS 
finer reproduction quality. For many items Texoprint can replace pyroxylin S 
and holland-type cloth, coated or uncoated printing papers and cover stocks. 3 
Because Texoprint suggests many unusual end uses it is important that you 
make evaluations to determine if Texoprint meets your end use requirements. 
We shall be happy to provide free samples for test purposes. Consult your Hardbound book bind; 
indin, 
ink supplier for specific ink recommendations. as 
Wall charts 
Flip charts 
Texoprint is available in a range of weights, colors and special finishes. WEIGHT: Basis 25x38-80-, 115+, 
140. COLORS: Green, Blue, Canary, India, and White. FINISHES: Plain, Box Calf, Levant and Linen. 
Maps: roller mounted, 
folded and wall 
Manuals 
characteristics... 
Cleans easily with a damp cloth and mild soap and refolded many times without flaking. 
Matchless color reproduction + No-fray edge May be rolled and unrolled many times; resists é 
Tear resistant, withstands rough handling curling, lays flat, yet is extremely flexible. hg 
Accepts adhesives + Sewable + High opacity Texoprint has a high degree of resistance to: These 
Excellent dimensional stability fresh and salt water, grease, oil, some PRIN 
= Folds well in either direction; may be folded chemicals, insects, bugs and rodents. Featu 
were 
tinuor 
a proouctor KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Tex-4 Lithographed in USA on Texoprint, 25x38/500-115#, white, plain finish. 
ws ep _ , # For additional information contact your Texoprint merchant or write to: 
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Jan van der Ploeg of ATF recently told us about a 
fascinating new idea, The ATF TYPE OF THE 
MONTH CLUB. There are Book Of The Month 
Clubs and Record Of The Month Clubs galore. 
Why not a Type Of The Month Club? 


Every two months franchised type dealers will 
be offered two selections, the first to consist of 
assorted fonts and the second to consist of a com- 
plete series. These will be offered at savings up to 
15%. The ‘Club’ arrangement will permit the 
printer to build-up and modernize his type inven- 
tory systematically and with considerable savings. 


A set of fine silk-screened color prints in 11” x 14” 
size is available from the Martin J. Weber Studio. 
These will be sent without charge to any reader of 
PRINT upon request. The significant graphic arts 
feature of these color prints is the fact that they 
were produced photographically in line from con- 
tinuous tone black and white originals. 
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239 West 39th Street, LA 4-3631 Advertising Typography 


Send for our new Specimen 


Book, an important addition 


to every type buyer’s library. 
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The new idea started 
when Herb Lubalin, exec- 
utive art director of Sud- 
ler & Hennessey’s design 
organization, spotted a 
sinuous coil of wire writh- 
ing na toy shop window. 
It was called a Slinky—but 
to him it said spasm. So 
he bought the toy and 
brought it to the studio 
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little kibitzing ... some conversation ... ideas... not al- 
ys usable... start Lubalin thinking and send him to the 
nwing board. A new campaign takes shape. Now is the 
ie for the first conference. A few rough tissues and a sketch 
the blackboard start off a meeting that includes agency 
neipals, copy chief and account executive, the client’s ad- 
tising team and the art director. Discussion is animated ; 
as come from all sides; and the campaign is on its way. 


1 AGENCY ACCOUNT SUPERVISOR 2 AGENCY— 
DESIGN ORGANIZATION CO-ORDINATOR 3 COPY CHIEF 
4 RESEARCH & ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 6 ART DIRECTOR 
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Agency and design organization work together as layouts and copy are created and reviet 
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sign OF 
refully 


ent vis 
on fold 
rence 
ew ch 


| ll see t 


| The design organization starts with Lubalin’s roughs. 


With Lubalin’s roughs to direct them, the staff specialists of the 
sign organization start to put the pieces together. Slinky is mounted and photostatted, and the stats are 
refully retouched. Hand lettering is done for the main word, Spasm, and sample type is set to help the 
ent visualize the final result. Comprehensives are made of the main spread ad, small space ads, an accor- 
on folder and a detail piece featuring the slinky itself. With all this done, it’s time for another con- 
rence between agency executives and design organization. After the usual amount of minor hassle and 

ew changes, the comps are okayed and the campaign goes to the client. On the following pages you 
ll see the client-approved pieces and the final steps in the completion of this spring-powered campaign. 
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tors. A provocative action piece, it helps establish a 
product image for the doctor. and its remembered move- 
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Direct mail is stressed throughout the phari deas s 
ceutical industry, because complete product ston, ENT} 
are often too involved to be covered fully in me . 
advertising. In the resulting flood of mail thed ‘hich 4 
tors receive daily, only outstanding pieces 8 
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Sudier Hennessey 


taried as a design 
organization twenty 
year's ago. They did 
uch an outstanding 
iob that several of 
their clients persuaded 
them to also become 
aad agency and 
handle all phases of 
heir accounts. / 
Today, the design 
prganization and the 
agency, though they 
share the same name, 
re completely 
separate businesses. 
Their common origin, 
however, uniquely 
quips them for the 
kind of teamwork 
which alone produces 
op campaigns. / 
Herb Lubalin, as 
recutive art director 
bf the design organ- 
zation, has learned 
iow to work closely 
vith both agency and 
lients to produce 
butstanding graphic 
deas such as this 
PENTYL campaign 
hich you have 


ust seen created. 


CREDITS: DESIGN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
ART 
TYPOGRAPHY 
ENGRAVINGS 
LETTERPRESS 


ITERB LUBALIN 

CARL FISCHER 

SUDLER & HENNESSEY INC. 
THE COMPOSING ROOM, INC. 
COLLIER PHOTO ENGRAVING 
MORRIS PRESS, INC. 
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| the quick-acting and safe antispasmodic /no atroffiiiiii clladonitke sid 


In 1,272 consecutive cases 


... including those receiving doses as high 
as 13 times the usual oral clinical dose, 
there has been no mydriatic effect. Relief 
was highly gratifying, with virtual freedom 
from undesirable side effects, such as blurred 
vision, dry mouth, urinary retention and car- 


diovascular effects. Bentyl is effective even 
where other antispasmodics fail. 


ie side effects / safe even in the presence of glaucoma / 2 caps. t.i.d. 


Composition & Dosage: BeNTYL Caps. and 
Syrup—each cap./teaspoonful (5 cc.) con- 
tains 10 mg. BENTyL (dicyclomine) Hydro- 
chloride. BENTYL with Phenobarbital adds 15 
mg. phenobarbital to the formula. Adults— 
2 caps./2 teaspoonfuls syrup, t.i.d. before or 
after meals. If necessary, repeat at bedtime. 
BENTYL 20 mg. Tabs. with Phenobarbital con- 
tain 20 mg. BENTYL, 15 mg. phenobarbital. 
Adults—1 tab. t.i.d. and at bedtime, if needed. 
BENTYL Repeat Action with Phenobarbital Tabs. 
contain 10 mg. BentyL, 15 mg. phenobarbital 
in outer coating; 10 mg. BENTyL in enteric- 
coated core. Adults—1 or 2 tabs. at bedtime, 
or every eight hours as needed. Supplied: 
Caps.—bottles of 100, 500 and 1,000; 20 mg. 
Tabs., Repeat Action Tabs.—bottles of 100 
and 500. Syrup—16-o0z. and gallon bottles. 


Injection—2 cc. ampuls, boxes 
of 4; 10 cc. multiple dose vials. Merrell 
THE WM. S. MERRELL COMPANY 


New York + Cincinnati » St. Thomas, Ontario 
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Maxwell Coplan | the human touch 


For those tired of the slick or superficial pho- 
tographs so prevalent in today’s advertising, 
Maxwell Coplan’s honest, direct editorial pho- 
tographs come as a welcome relief. What im- 
pressed Print was the simple strength of these 
photographs. There is nothing tricky about 
them and there is no attempt to be ‘arty’. 
There is an honesty of approach that is ad- 
mirable. The secret of Coplan’s wide success 
is his bond of sympathy with the subject that 
comes through. In discussing the many people 
he has met as subjects for his camera, he 
never fails to be enthusiastic about them and 
his work. 


Maxwell Coplan started to take pictures on 
an old Graphlex, bought in a pawn shop on 
time payments, while still an art student. He 
now uses a reflex camera almost exclusively. 
Although he does studio work, he prefers 
shooting on location because he likes the chal- 
lenge of the problems that evolve. This pref- 
erence has sent him all over the world on 
assignments by leading magazines and 
national advertisers. 


In 1945 he published a book of circus pictures, 
an early love, that has become something of a 
classic in its field. 


Coplan recently had a retrospective exhibition 
of his work in the Westcott & Thomson Gal- 
leries, in Philadelphia, where his work was 
exceptionally well received. 
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Anya Linden, of the Royal Ballet, at rehearsal 


The Major Piper of the Black Watch 


A Mexican native singer and guitarist 


VE 


Coplan has been all over the world 4 
on assignments for major ss 
magazines. The photograph of _ 
Anya Linden was taken in London x 
... the Major Piper in Berlin, ci 
both for This Week magazine. All . 
were taken on a Roliflex camera K ‘ 
with available light. Coplan’s 
success on these assignments is his Ss 
ability to report with a camera. re 
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a Coplan gallery of personalities 


Charles Van Doren... for This Week magazine Charles Addams... for Good Housekeeping Magas 
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Alfred Hitchcock...for This Week magazine 


Coplan approaches an assignment 
without any preconceived notion of 
what he is going to do. He works 
quickly attempting to capture 

the personality of the subject in his 
natural surroundings, relaxed 

and normal. Charles Van Doren was 
teaching a class at Columbia 
University, Charles Addams, 


Cyrus Ching... for The Compton Agency 


cartoonist of weird characters is 


_given the weird treatment 


while working in his studio. Alfred 
Hitchcock plays a London Bobby, 
directed by Coplan. 

Cyrus Ching, famous labor 
arbitrator is captured during a 
conference, in Washington. 
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This man has been terrorized by 
the news that he has a heart 
condition and only a major 
operation can save him. The 
model is a city fireman who was 
posed in a hospital for realism. 
Taken for American Weekly 


Suspicious...uncertain...showt 
anxiety and distrust of adults. 
For a story in Cosmopolitan on 
How to handle your teen age 
daughter. Model is Coplan’s 
daughter. 


Caged... full of anger and 
frustration. A prisoner stares a 
the camera. Dramatic picture 

was taken for American Weekl 
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Five pencils are extension 

of five fingers representing 
creative process. Striped 
shirt adds horizontal contrast 
to vertical pencils. This is 
being used in national adver- 
tising for a furniture designer. 
Furniture is never shown. 


Illustration for a poem for young love ...Good Housekeeping magazine a 
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One of a whiskey advert 


Compton Agency 


ma cigars... 


Advertisement for La Pal 
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Norman 
Laliberte 


When St. Mary’s College, in Notre 
Dame, Indiana, decided to expand its 
art program, they appointed Mr. 
Laliberte artist-in-residence. He 
came to St. Mary’s from the Kansas 
City Art Institute. His students at 
St. Mary’s College are allowed to 
experiment with all materials, from 
fabrics, masonite prints to type 
faces or wood cuts. Materials used 
for cutting are power tools, hand 
tools, nails or knives. The results 
have been startling, original and 
unusual for a college art program. 


Norman Laliberte is a French- 
Canadian, well known for his sensi- 
tive treatment of religious subjects 
and his expressive symbolism. Mr. 
Laliberte began his art training at 
the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
and later at the Cranbrook Academy 
in Michigan, and the Institute of 
Design in Chicago. He has had nu- 
merous one man shows at major 
museums in Boston, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and Chicago. Examples of 
his work are to be found in the per- 
manent collection of the Brooklyn 
Museum, Chicago Art Institute and 
many others. 
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1. large print cut from masonite 
with use of type and printed 
on tissue paper...student’s work 


2. card for an exhibition 
designed by Norman Laliberte 


3. students experiment with 
type and type ornaments as 
experimental design problem. 
Printed by rubbing back of 

tissue paper with a brayer. 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO AN EXHIBITION 
OF SCULPTURE AND WORKS BY JULIUS SCHMIDT 
’ AT THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 
APRIL 22 TO MAY 4 1957 
RECEPTION TEA FROM 4-6 ON SUNDAY APRIL 28 
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you ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO AN EXHIBITION 
\. OF SCULPTURE AND WORKS BY JULIUS SCHMIDT 
; AT THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 
©) APRIL 22 TO MAY 4 1957 
RECEPTION TEA FROM 4-6 ON SUNDAY APRIL 28 


some of Laliberte’s designs for AMONG ALL THE SYMBOL 
i OF RELIGIOUS ICONOG 
exhibitions in which type RAPHY, THE MOST PROM 
INENT IS THE CROSS. 
4 ws skillfully combined THE OLDEST AND THt 
° MOST UNIVERSAL. IT 
with wood cut technique. THE PERFECT SYMBOLFO! 


CHRIST, THE SIGN OF SAL 
VATION, THE BASIS 
CATHOLICISM AND 
CAUSE OF ALL CHRISTIAN 
ITY. THE MARK OF Tii 
CHRISTIAN FAITH, ANDD 
FAR THE MOST IMPOL 
TANT SYMBOL IN 
CHRISTENDOM TH 
CROSS. 


THE CROSS CAN BE TRACI 
BACK THROUGH MANY 


THE PAGAN MYTHOL 
AN EXHIBITION OF GIES. IN FACT ON NUME 


| PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS OUS RELICS SPARED} 
TIME THE CROSS APPEAL 
RICHARD KEHL IT 18 GRAVEN ON WA) 
AND TOMBS, ENAMEL) 
MONTH OF MARCH ON VASES, STAMPED 
COINS. IT COVERED TH” 


INT COLLEG TRE DAME INDIANA 
& WALLS OF THE CHRISTIN 
A CATACOMBS. NOW, FINA) 


LY, IT HAS BEEN ASSIGN, 
ITS DESERVED PLACE!) design 
THE SKY, ATOP Ol! 

CHURCH SPIRES. 


0 drawi: 
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om | sensitive drawing by 
“Laliberte using religious 
“gymbolism. Religious subject 
“matter is used a great deal 
‘in Mr. Laliberte’s work. 


i 
THIS EXHIBIT OF THE 
CROSS, DESIGNED BY NOR- 
i MAN LA LIBERTE, IS SPON- a 
CONOG: BY SAINT MARY’S COL- 
"PRON: LEGE, NOTRE DAME, IN- 
ITN DIANA. ITS PURPOSE IS TO 
D THt SHOW THE VARIOUS TYPES = 
IT OF CROSSES COMMONLY 
BOL FOR USED TODAY IN CHRIST- 
OF SAl- IAN INCONOGRAPHY, AND 
S18 OF TO EXPLAIN THEIR MEAN- 
D THE INGS. THIS IS A SUBJECT a 
Ae MOST IMPORTANT TO THE i a 
OF SISTERS OF THE HOLY Nf = 
AND CROSS, WHO CONDUCT THE 
COLLEGE WHERE MR. LA- = 
IN AL LIBERTE IS TEACHING. 
on 
PED ( 


ep 400 drawings of cross symbols 
4 taken from a folder 
designed by Laliberte for 

St. Mary’s college 
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Edward Gorey 


There have been a group of Anchor Book covers 
that have a quality all their own. Print has dis- 
covered that these are the work of one man, 
Edward Gorey. Gorey designs the covers, letters 
the titles and very often the rest of the cover. 
He also does the final illustrations. This versatility 
has resulted in a unity of feeling... a quality that 
is highly distinctive. This is an important element 
in so competitive a field as is paper back books. 
Edward Gorey was raised in Chicago and attended 
the Chicago Art Institute. He graduated from 
Harvard University in 1950. He is a book designer 
on the staff of Doubleday Anchor. 
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A CLASSIC ‘STUDY OF THE 


Amther A 119 
1.25 


THE AMERICAN 
TRANSCENDENTALISTS 
/ Their Prose and Poetry 

\ 


Edited by 
PERRY MILLER 


HENRY JAMES , 


ANCHOR A49 95¢ 
FRANZ KAFKA 


AMERIKA 


A NOVEL 


Anchor A 1 
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for that indelible impression ... 


IN PRINT 


brose offset lithographic co.inc. ¢ since 1923 


441 pearl street, n. y. ¢. 
tel. worth 4-3650 


For the simpfest fine-cuts 
or the most exacting Gaff-tone 
WMofaek Engraving offers you 
shifles Wee England craftsmansGip 


and prompt service at reasonable cost. 


MOHAWK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Qreenfield > Massachusetts 


Print Potpourri/continued 


Magazines at the Point-of-Sale 


Here is a solution to the problem of creating an 
interesting booklet cover without the aid of a pro- 
vocative, teaser-type caption. Promotion AD Hugh 
Bailey of Life Magazine, working with Comart 
Associates, New York, developed this colorful and 
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exciting design as part of a series of fact-type — St 
booklets. Designer: Fred Harsh of Comart 
Associates. in 


NELSON 
& ALLIGER 


of The i 
“papers for letterpres 
offset, gravure printing) 


NELSON AND ALLIGER 
7 LAIGHT ST, WY. 13, WORTH 6-230) HE 
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Here’s an interesting packaging idea Lustig Ad- 
vertising of Cleveland has created for client Royal 
Bee Hair Dress. Imported half beads in amber 
color are placed by hand on a standard bottle adja- 
cent to the remainder of the Bee trademark. When 
the bottle is in the showcase, the amber reflects 
the light, catches the eye of the customer. 
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h | The Statmaster Corporation announces a new 
t § concept in the field of photo copying. “All-in-one” 
d & photo-copying unit called the “Statmaster” is a 
e Stat Camera, Copy Camera, Enlarger, Contact 
Printer and “Lucy” for tracing... all incorporated 
into a compact, completely equipped darkroom. 
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book is published under our plan. 
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American publishers of NOTES ON 
THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING 

by Hilaire Hiler. This book, 
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by Faber & Faber, is an official 
examination text in that country. 
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The behind-the-scenes story of book 
publishing as well as details of 

our plan are revealed in two 
colorful brochures. Learn how you 
can get 40% royalties, local and 
national publicity. You can build a 
solid foundation for professional 
advancement by placing a 

showcase of your work between 

the covers of a book. 

Editorial report of your manuscript 
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write Peter Prescott, Editor 
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Ruedi Roth, the designer of the following 
brochure, was born in 1928 in Basel, Switzer 
He studied art at the well-known Gewerbese 
Basel. The following years show an almost 
confusing variety of activities: scenic 
designer with the first Swiss TV studio, 
graphic artist for a motion picture studio 
turning out commercials, painting a 24 by 
18 foot mural, writing short stories for a 
literary magazine. In 1953 he came to 

New York, after having made a bold decision 
to put all his efforts into graphics only. 

For the past three years he has been a staff 
designer with Lippincott and Margulies, 
industrial designers. He also teaches 
lettering during the fall semesters at the 
Pratt evening school. We have asked Mr. Rot 
to give us some details about this brochure, 


“The graphics required for a regular publi- 
cation like Design Sense have to be con- 
sidered very carefully. What lies before us 
now is the result of some weeks of intensive 
studies to establish what is known as the 
‘corporate look’ for Lippincott and Margulies, 

| hate to use the word ‘style’, because this 
would mean that the graphics are still within 
the boundaries of good and bad taste, where 
it was my intention to remove all visual 
expressions from these predicaments and to 
achieve an inner logic which was convincing 
in itself. | do not believe in gimmicks and 
tricks, whether you advertise chewing gum 
or industrial design. Clarity of thought, 
clear-cut intention and sincerity were 

the main ingredients going into this 
brochure. This publication is aimed mainly © 
at management, to guide the executive towar) 
a better understanding of design and its 
place in our present-day social structure. 
While Design Sense is of course a sales 
tool, its educational function and respon- 
sibility cannot be overlooked. 


“As for the typography, | let myself be 
guided by the actual material | was working 
with,— type. The type was handset by 
Haber Typographers, before the layout was 
begun. In our working methods of today, 
this may seem incongruous. | wanted to avoit 
the shortcomings usually found when a 
pencil layout is translated into type. Using 
proofs for layout insured a homogenous 
look. The ragged right edge makes it easy 
for the printer as well as for the reader, 
because the eye does not constantly have 
to adjust to varying spaces between words 
(as when set flush right). Thus a more fluent 
reading is achieved. The use of Standard all 
through the book has been much criticized, 
‘it is not a good reader face’. In my opinion, 
the public has been overfed Garamonds, Cs 
and Bodonis. It is time we change and stop 
using the same two or four hundred years 0 
type faces for body copy. Serifs do not 
increase legibility, it is just that the public 
is used to them. 


"The response to Design Sense has been Vvé 
favorable. It helped to establish new 

business connections. Schools have written 
in for copies. It has lived up to its assignmé 
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top i The following pages are reprinted from ‘Design — 
$0 Sense,’ brochure on packaging, product 
‘ styling, store planning and merchandising, — 
published by Lippincott & Margulies, inc. 
industrial designers. 
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Design Sense 

is prepared and published by 
Lippincott & Margulies Inc., 
Industrial Designers 


The sole purpose of this special issue of 
Design Sense is to explain L & M's philosophy 
of trademark design. The many marks 
reproduced here are intended only to 
illustrate a point or provide an illuminating 
case history. We designed only such marks 
as we are specifically credited with 

in the text. 
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Why are so many 
corporations trading in 
old trademarks ? 


Gordon Smith, for IBM: 

"We came to realize that our company was 
not reflecting the personality that we have 
inherent... Our machines are very modern, 
and if our personality is to be truly expressed, 
then our design had better be modern too— 
always advancing, like our machines do.” 


Thompson Products: 

"Thompson has grown tremendously in the 
past 20 years...And Thompson research, 
development, production methods, products 
and markets have grown at the same pace. 
Now it’s time for the Thompson trademark to 
change and reflect the modern trend of the 
company’s many operations.”’ 


Union Carbide: 

"We've never had any corporate identity. 
Our name doesn’t mean a specific industry 
to most people, they don’t know whether 

we make chemicals or what. So we went to 
an industrial designer and said, ‘Put us 

in something like Du Pont’s oval’...He put us 
in a hexagon.” 


United Van Lines: 

"U.S. families move up to 16 times in a single 
decade. Moving companies like ourselves 
must keep their national name before the 
public eye. We therefore needed a consistent 
movement” and "'size” image which would 
not conflict with local agent identification.”’ 


"tObsolescence is a major driving force 
behind America’s economic surge—in 
fashions, products, technology. And now, 
it even claims trademarks en masse.” 
This is how one company sums up the 
new-trademark fever which gripped a 
record-high 21,000 American Corporations 
in 1956. 


Undoubtedly you have noted the rash of 
‘tnew look” trademarks blossoming forth in 
all avenues of communication. Re-designed 
symbols beckon from packages, greet the eye 
in print, cavort across TV screens, flag 
motorists from roadside signs. 


Sometimes the changes are gradual, like 
Monsanto’s modified ‘name within an initial” 
...or dramatically different, like Corn 
Products’ switch to an abstract emblem. On 
occasion, they become bold visual 
announcements of corporate expansion, as 
demonstrated by Diamond Alkali's ‘mark 

for the future.” 


Significantly, many heavy industries, including 
Jones & Laughlin, Olin Aluminum, Union 
Carbide, have shed their traditional marks 

in favor of modern symbols. But the 
new-design bug has also bitten a wider cross- 
section of American industry, from food 

and beer, through gasoline and cars, to 
cigarettes and appliances. And from 

intense research analysis many corporations 
are giving their present trademarks, we 

can expect a considerable speed-up in the 
re-design tempo. 


The identifying mark is your company’s visible 
reputation. It epitomizes good will, public 
acceptance, and sales power. Why, then, are 
so many companies discarding what they 
have built up so painstakingly over the years? 


We believe this re-design trend is a silent 
reflection of vast marketing changes, 

in products, packaging, sales techniques, 
shopping habits — and brand loyalty. 
Some trademarks retain their recognition 
value through all these changes; others 
can no longer cope with their complex 
market functions. 


Consider, first, the staggering number of 
300,000 active marks, plus 6,000 new- 
product symbols yearly—vying for consumer 
attention. Our markets are visually 
oversaturated with more than 9,000 diamond 
symbols, not to speak of the multitudes of 
look-alike squares, triangles, circles, and 
assorted forms. Add to these the horde 

of ineffectual shields, torches, griffons, 
flames and other devices that have long 
since become worn-out images rather than 
meaningful company symbols. 


On the supermarket front,—where 60% of 
America’s goods are sold—self-service 
merchandising has compelled trademarks to 
become more persuasive ‘silent salesmen.”’ 
In the struggle for survival among competitive 
brands, where buy decisions are made in 
fleeting seconds, symbols with low visual 
value eventually fall by the wayside. 


Then, too, the wave of recent corporate 
mergers often creates identity confusion. 
Or, companies diversifying into new lines 
may find themselves with several weak 

or misleading family marks. This is why 
numerous large corporations are concerned 
with achieving visual unity among their 
dozens of subsidiaries and hundreds of 
products. 


Finally, many symbols no longer accurately 
reflect the ‘company personality.”’ As 
Thompson Products notes, a firm’s modernized 
products and policies often outmode 

its marks—particularly in the eyes of today’s 
more design-sophisticated public. 


For one or more of these reasons, many 
marks have lost their power of instant 
identification. This visual failure has forced 
thousands of vitiated symbols into 
trademark limbo. It has also had the positive 
effect of convincing corporations that 
trademarks haphazardly chosen, applied, anc 
sent to market can only be haphazard 

sales tools. 


Instead, many companies are aiming at 
maximum identity by presenting a ‘unified 
corporate look’’ wherever they make 
visual contact with the public. This single 
clear “corporate image” is achieved by 
consistently applying a distinctive design 
motif to packages, products, signs, letter- 


heads, advertising—and other graphics. 
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at’s in a trademark? 


The result of this visual unity is better con- 
sumer recognition of the owner and his 
products. More than that, a unique and 
favorable company personality is forcefully 
projected in every sales and advertising 
situation. 


Of course, the trademark is only one of the 
design elements in the total corporate look. 
(We often use the term ‘‘brandmark’”’ to 
describe a company’s unique design-identity. 
It may be the trademark alone, or in com- 
bination with other visual elements, like 
distinctive package format, colors, product 
styling, etc.) The other visual components 
may be altered at any time to meet the 
market’s quixotic needs. Product styles 
follow the dictates of tastes; brands are 
expendable; periodic package re-design is 
a market must. A long-lived trademark is 
therefore the design nucleus that keeps 
the corporate image constant throughout 
all changes. 


What makes the trademark the most ver- 
satile identity device? How does it work in 
today’s complex marketplace? Because 
these questions come up so often in our 
trademark assignments, we should like to 
touch on them here. 


Primarily, a trademark is a visual device 
used to identify a company’s products or 
services. Through repetition, it becomes a 
short-hand symbol that the viewer associates 
instantly—and indelibly—with a specific 
corporation or brand. 


Thus, you see the Rock of Gibraltar in ads 
as a pictorial representation for Prudential. 
You identify the scalloped ‘‘A & P”’ initials 
in a flash as Atlantic and Pacific. And a 
spoon symbol on food packages rings a 
clear “Betty Crocker’? memory bell for 
millions of shoppers. 


A good trademark is a quality statement as 
well as a memory trigger. Through a design 
pattern of letters, symbols and colors, it may 
express broad characteristics associated 
with a corporation, like integrity, strength, 
reliability, etc. Or, it may suggest desirable 
brand features, such as freshness, durability, 
flavor; or only a favorable ‘‘mood” or “‘feeling.”’ 


These visually transmitted characteristics 
must be believable. An upraised hammer 
symbol might do nicely for a heavy industry. 
But the connotations of breakage would wreak 
havoc on a glass company’s personality. 

An inappropriate symbol in actual use is 
Reynolds Metals’ “‘St. George slaying the 
dragon’’—a far-fetched mark for 

aluminum producers. 


On the other hand, Alcoa’s abstract triangles, 
through their lightness and simplicity, convey 
thé corporate image of an alert modern 
company. This attractive symbol, prominently 
displayed on packages, products and ads, 
has become the long-range design theme of 
the company’s pace-setting character. 


On the market firing line, a host of complex 
factors are conspiring to weaken the ties of 
brand loyalty and company recognition. 
Modern merchandising has cut transaction 
time to split seconds. It has taxed the 
consumer’s memory with a flood of new 
products, redesigned packages, look-alike 
appliances...bombarded him via TV with a 
bewildering succession of brand images. 


Against this backdrop of all-out competition, 
the mark is winning increasing recognition 
as a powerful merchandising tool. But it 
seems to us that there is not enough 
appreciation of the important role the 
symbolic salesman plays along each link 

of the market chain. 


A successful symbol shares these traits: It 
attracts consumer attention; signifies a 
company or brand; conveys a cluster of 
favorable associations; and remains as 

a recall image in the memory track. Under 
different circumstances, it may perform 
any of these interrelated functions: 


Seen on an ad, the mark is a company’s 
visual seal that endorses copy Claims, 
making the viewer more apt to believe—and 
remember—the product story. In the mass- 
selling situation, it signals impulse and 
deliberate shopper alike, thus creating a 
standout effect for the brand. Then, 
through its recognition power, it sparks the 
memory of pre-seen advertising, helping to 


convert favorable impressions into buy-action. 


On a package, it can make a strong 
emotional appeal through colors, letters and 
shapes that express the brand personality, 
and give inviting visual clues to the contents. 
And quite often, where rival products are 
not sharply distinguished by style or price, 
the buyer depends on the mark as a 
manufacturer’s guarantee of quality. 


The mark can also provide a basic visual 
motif that links together a company line of 
products, thereby reinforcing brand identity. 
As a family flag, it can reflect famous-brand 
prestige on new or lesser known products. 


And as still another instance of trademark 
flexibility, we find many service and industrial 
corporations using their new marks as 
public relation symbols of leadership, 
prestige, research-mindedness, etc. 


Designers are therefore leaning toward the 
total market-integration approach, where 

the trademark is the design core of a distinc- 
tive corporate look. As part of an effective 
visual pattern repeated at every point of 
public contact, the mark builds up a cumulative 
‘company image” that wins greater identity, 
and with this, maximum sales power. 


We can show this more graphically in the 
following examples of 4 companies confronted 
with knotty trademark problems. In each 
case, varied company requirements dictated 


different solutions on the actual market scene. 
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rademarks in action 


Problem: 

National Carbon found itself with a variety of 
trade marks, none of them strong enough to 
act as an effective family symbol. The lack of 
uniform design in its packages added up to 

a diffuse and splintered company image. As 
a result, its products were not presenting a 
consistent quality and service story. 


Solution: 

A simple but distinctive ‘‘N within a shield” 
trademark for use on all the cartons in the 
company’s electrode product line. Design- 
wise the shield symbol and lettering have 
excellent connotations of integrity, strength, 
protection. 


Functionally, the mark reproduces well in all 
sizes and shows up Clearly in spite of un- 
avoidable carbon smudges on many Cartons. 
Eventually, the unified brand identity will be 
extended to all the company’s products. 
Even now it is beaming a stronger, more 
consistent ‘‘message to industry.’’ 


1 Order out of chaos: 

A simple “N within a shield” trademark gives 
visual impact and unity to a complete line of 
company products. 


Problem: 

Due to Diamond Alkali’s rapid expansion into 
new fields, its diverse package line had no 
design uniformity. This multitude of ‘package 
personalities” could eventually weaken 
brand recognition, customer acceptance — 
and the overall corporate identity. Clearly, a 
unique, consistent design image was needed, 
to give the package a ‘‘family look.’’ But the 
old mark had neither the distinctiveness nor 
the visual impact to serve as the company’s 
design nucleus. 


Solution: 

An outstanding new Diamond symbol was 
created as the basis for a coordinated 
corporate-identity program. Modern in tone, 
yet of traditional origin (the ‘‘d” is derived 
from both a classic letter and a chemical 
retort), the mark suggests reliability, pro- 
gressiveness, and leadership in the chemical 
field. This attractive motif is expected to 
boost sales and instant identification by 
presenting a consistent design face on all 
of the packages. 


2 Top diamond in the pack: 

Selected for its standout value, visual clarity, 
and “character’’, the Diamond symbol will 
flash a consistent quality image wherever it 
meets the public eye. 


Problem: 

Motivational testing showed L&M that the 
Bavarian Brewing Company’s brandmark gave 
many young consumers the unappealing 
impression of an old-fashioned beer. At the 
same time, a large percentage of the market 
was German, with a strong leaning toward 
beer brewed in the Old World tradition. 


Question: What kind of re-design would 
strengthen Bavarian’s brand-hold on its 
mature customers, at the same time that it 
captured a goodly share of youth market? 


Solution: 

We decided on a bright symbol-and-color 
scheme that suggested a ‘‘modern brewery 
with brewmasters of old.’’ Eye-catching 
trademark consists of 3 golden symbols: an 
hourglass, for Time; a royal crown, for 
tradition; and a barley stalk held aloft by a 
hand, for Skill. The grouping of 3 design flags 
and bold colors heighten the feelings of 
gaiety, warmth, festivity and fellowship. 

The trademark is designed to stand by itself, 
or as an integrated part of a brandmark 
pattern which appears on cans, bottles, 
cartons, etc. 


3-4 Symbols and sales: 

Aimed at ‘‘mixed”’ regional market of cus- 
tomers old and young, the dramatic new 
design ‘‘attracts the eye when seen lined up 
with its four major competitors.’ (New York 
Times, 5/2/57.) 


Problem: 

For our General Mills package re-design, we 
wanted a shelf-dominating symbol that sug- 
gested the qualities Betty Crocker is famous 
for: friendliness, fine food, good recipes, 
kitchen guidance. The old oval framed signa- 
ture was like too many oval symbols, and 
conveyed little of Betty Crocker’s personality. 
Since stand-out power among competitive 
merchandise was essential, the new mark 
had to be attention-provoking. At the same 
time, it had to act as a product endorsement 
for the entire General Mills line. 


Solution: 

We developed a symbolic spoon as a visual 
reminder of the package contents —and as a 
tie-in with Betty Crocker advertising good- 
will. Appearing consistently in red on each 
package, the spoon has become a powerful 
“sight and sales’ device for linking up each 
product with the popular Betty Crocker. The 
spoon and enclosed personal signature — 
together with inviting package colors, format 
and appetizing pictures — add up toa 
distinctive famiiy ‘brandmark.’ 


5-6 The believable product story. 

Spoon trademark adds sight and sales 
magnetism to Betty Crocker products 
through its pleasant associations with food 
and kitchen activities. 
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The designer 
enters the picture 


The modern concept of winning greater 
identity, prestige—and sales power—through 
a dominant ‘'visual personality’? adds a new 
dimension to design. At the same time, by 
throwing the spotlight on the mark as the 
key identity motif, it makes a redesign 
program infinitely more challenging. 


Each trademark is a unique solution to a 
unique company problem. A symbol, color or 
shape that works wonders for one firm will 
be unsuited to another—even in the same 
field. There are, however, many common 
marketing, design and human factors that 
go into the making of a successful new 
trademark. 


First: every company has its own special 
personality. The design-management team 
must therefore decide on the ideals and 
attributes that best represent the firm and 
its products. But we must also know what 
negative associations are connected with the 
firm’s current visual image—formed through 
its ads, packages, and other graphic faces. 


Market and motivational research will 
uncover whether the company image strikes 
the consumer as modern or stodgy; friendly 
or standoffish; attractive or dull, etc. Now 
the designer knows which impressions must 
be eliminated...and which should be 
strengthened. 


From all this is distilled a short list of 
traits—like integrity, leadership, service— 
which will provoke the most favorable 
consumer reaction. It is not the designer’s 
intention to mechanically ‘picture’ these 
positive characteristics. Rather, through 
design integrity and selection, he can make 
the symbols suggest whatever is appropriate. 
Thus, aesthetic superiority in design will 
"spell out” company and brand leadership 
far more persuasively—and permanently— 
than mere literal statement. 


A second key consideration is the specific 
function a mark must play. This will help 
determine the level of abstraction—that is, 
whether the symbol is to be ‘‘pictorial,”’ 
non-literal, or lettering forms. A giant 
corporation might well need a geometric 
form to cover diverse products. 


A bank or other service company could take 
a traditional symbol that epitomizes concepts 
like friendliness, safety, etc. And some 
brand or company marks could easily utilize 
concrete devices: a spoon, for food; a 

wing, for speed; and so forth. 


The design will also be influenced by the 
media and markets for which it is intended. 
Of course, every trademark should be 
adaptable to all media. It is designed to be 
visually effective when reduced or blown 

up, in black-and-white or colors; on TV, 

in letterheads, billboards, trucks, packages, 
or display. Nevertheless, the particular 

form a trademark takes—trade character, 
initials, logotype, etc.—will to a considerable 


degree depend on the media where itis to 
be displayed most consistently. 


Thus far, in tracing some of the marketing <a 
factors bearing on trademark design, we 
have been on relatively safe grounds. But 
now we are entering the designer’s own 
territory—where his creative alchemy 
transmutes a verbal idea into visual symbols. 
Why he selects one symbol over another is 
a matter between the designer and his 
creative imagination. We have, however, 
established certain general design yardsticks 
against which a trademark can be measured. 


The mark should be simple. We place this 
criterion first, because there is a tendency 
to consider the mark as a kind of symbolic 
neon light, flashing out a long list of 
corporate virtues. True simplicity, as we 
can see it, consists in the designer paring 
away all extraneous elements, so that the 
basic visual theme comes through with 
clarity and impact. 


It should be distinctive. This comes from the 
designer’s special touch that sets a mark 
apart from those of the competitors. 
Originality, we want to stress, is not novelty. 
The designer may choose a much-used 
shape, or invent one of his own. What 
makes a symbol unique, memorable, is an 
unhackneyed point of view, by which the 
designer makes the lettering or other visual 
devices the exclusive representative of one 
company or brand. 


It should embody the ‘core ideas”’ 
appropriate to the company personality. 

A mark may be “‘pretty’’ or have strong 
eye-appeal. But it will invariably fail in the 
marketplace unless it epitomizés the nature 
of the company or brand. As an example 

of a trade mark built around a concept: Our 
recent United Van Lines’ mark utilizes an 
eye, map and arrow theme to symbolize 
carefulness, broad operational scope, and 
swift movement. 


There are at least 5 broad areas the designer 
can explore in developing a trademark: 


1. He can use the logotype: a custom-designed 
lettering of the company or brand name. 


BENZ SE 


(Royal). 2. He can create initials as the sole 
vehicle (IBM). 3. He can combine lettering 

with any shape or form (DuPont). 4. He can 
select a literal picture (Elsie the Cow). 

5. He can utilize abstract devices (Alcoa). 2N 
On the following pages we show you a 
goodly number of older and more recent i 
trademarks, separated into these 5 = 
categories. Our accompanying remarks are 7 


by no means intended as critical evaluations 


Sal FASO [2 


of the different trademarks. Rather, we 

want to point out how some of the complex 
influences we have discussed went into ja 
the selection of one category over another. 
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Design directions 
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Logotypes: The name 
is the thing 


hitials: Short cuts and 
ong memories 


A logotype—with no accompanying visual 
device—has the great asset of directly 
conveying your Company or brand name. But 
it is not an effective mark unless it can 
acquire symbolic meaning as well. A signature 
should be seen not only as a string of 
spelled-out letters, but as a distinctive 
visual image. 


The Coca-Cola mark, for instance, is known 
the world over by its characteristic swirls. 
And Kodak’s block letters, against the familiar 
yellow background—speak in the inter- 
nationally understood language of symbols. 
Logotypes are used to great advantage where 
the brand name is the decisive marketing 
element—or where a company signature has 
great prestige. Today, logotypes are used 
widely for short, ''catchy”’ names, like Duz, 
Joy, Wisk, where split-second recognition 

is essential in display, shelf, and ad situations 
—particularly TV. 


Because the logotype appears to the human 
eye as an overall image, it also portrays 
secondary connotations about your company 
or product. Ingeneous designers can 

subtly vary the lettering styles to suggest 
different traits—smartness, strength, 
integrity, femininity, etc. The clean, brisk 
italics in ''Wisk,” for example, set the 

tone for a quick-acting detergent. The carefully 
underplayed Olivetti logotype keynotes the 
firm’s high degree of design sophistication. 


Note, too, how Lentheric’s personalized 
signature, by graceful curves and an adroit 
contrast between light and heavy strokes, 
"gives off’ a sense of delicacy, elegance, 
and exclusiveness. Or, how the Burry 
Biscuit Company signature uses ''modernized”’ 
Old Style English lettering to convey 
tradition, high quality—and in addition, an 
up-to-date feeling. 


The logotype can even suggest the form or 
function of a product. The "Scripto”’ mark has 
the smooth, effortless, free-flowing 
handwriting style one associates with pen or 
pencil. Keysort’s punch-card letters create 
the effect of Royal McBee’s product. 


Like other marks, logotypes gain in visual 
impact by consistent and repeated use in all 
visual media. You can create fresh interest 
by changing the color, size, ad backgrounds, 
or by imaginative adaptation for TV. The 
only rule here is that you retain its visual 
integrity as a unique design unit — 
representating your unmistakable signature 
under any and all circumstauces. 


Sometimes, your company initials can 
become an effective mark. The signature 

or a design device is ordinarily attached, but 
well-established initials, like ‘IBM,’’ can 
stand by themselves as identifiers. 


Initials are used when the signature is too 
long or otherwise incompatible with the 

company’s other products or subdivisions. 
On occasion, too, initials lend themselves 


visually and phonetically to trademark 
treatments. 


Well designed initials take on symbolic 
associations, so that they register in our 
minds as split-second images of the company 
name rather than as abbreviations. We need 
not translate 'IBM” into its full name any 
more than we have to recall the individual 
words of RSVP. 


Because of their ‘‘stenographic”’ nature, 
initials must signal a clearer identity 
message in a briefer time than a full logotype. 
The best initials therefore combine simplicity 
and uniqueness—to command instant 
attention, yet remain long in the viewer's 
memory. 


Continental Can’s initials are arranged in 

a nest format so that the ''3C’s” are 
dynamically interrelated rather than 
repeated. The rhythmic effect of this design 
pattern lends it strong recognition and 
retentive power. 


Some of our older initial marks have survived 
through the weight of promotion rather than 
design distinction, or ability to communicate 
something of a company’s qualities. The 
new Olin Aluminum mark is a good example 
of how initials can function as a meaningful 
design theme of a company. The interwoven 
''O” and ‘A’ come over as a striking visual 
unit, recognizable even when the company's 
name is omitted. At the same time, the 
modern tone backs up the company’s claim 
of being “ultramodern” and experimental. 


International Harvester’s initials have won 
national acceptance in a remarkably short 
time. Here, the bold superimposed ''l’’ and 
H,”’ reinforced by red and black colors, 
visualize a trend-making, progressive 
company. 


Another dramatic example of skillful design 
is the New Haven Railroad’s ''N” and "H"’ 
letter form. Painted on trains:in vivid black, 
white and red combinations, the initials 
are charged with design excitement when 
seen at rest, or at high speeds. 


It seems clear, then, that initials can be 
excellent vehicles for a company’s visual 
identity. In the near future, we can expect 
more corporations to infuse new design life 
into their own outworn initials. 
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What shape is 
your signature in? 
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pay it with symbols 


We suspect—on the basis of our visual 
safari through myriads of marks—that the 
largest number consist of initials or logo- 
types enclosed within geometric shapes or 
more complex forms. 


The popularity of this trademark device is 
based on the assumption that the 'surround”’ 
gives greater design definition and 
uniqueness to the initials or signature, thus 
increasing visual impact and memorability. 
Its ability to stand out more clearly from the 
background also makes it more readily 
applicable to different media. 


As we see it, the use of a “surround,” 
whether it be a simple circle or an elaborate 
scrollwork border, by no means assures 
greater identifying power or individuality. 
Actually, a good designer conceives of the 
letters and shapes as a ‘design whole’’—in 
which the two elements complement and 
strengthen each other. The resulting trade- 
mark is not merely "Jones within a circle,” 
but a visually unified form unmistakably 
belonging to this and no other Jones. 


Often cited examples of this trademark type 
are the Esso and Du Pont ovals, the Dow 
diamond, the General Motors square, and the 
revised Armstrong circle. The Esso mark 
provides exceptionally strong identification 
precisely because the soft, round letters in 
unity with the oval come through as a clean, 
simple and unified format. 


To achieve this kindof distinction in marks, 
designers are turning toward more integrated 
and simplified shape-and-letter combinations. 
Thus, Thompson Products changed its tepee 
symbol into an unadorned triangle, with 
modern initials. Monsanto also ''contempo- 
rized’ the company logotype, to bring it into 
design unity with the big ‘‘M” that acts as 
an outer shape. 


A more radical trademark re-styling is 
Jones & Laughlin’s updated yellow initials 
within a green square. The new mark serves 
as key design element in an all-embracing 
package-identification program. So, too, 
National Carbon Company’s ''N within a 
shield’ mark gives visual identity to a 
complete package line. 


Other examples of recent changes—like 
American Cyanamid, Hooker Chemicals, and 
Union Carbide—point in the same direction: 
A greater design inventiveness in creating 
combined” trademark forms that stand out 
in a field of static and anonymous shapes. 


Obviously, every mark has symbolic overtones, 
insofar as it evokes an instantaneous 
association with a specific company or 
product. As we use the term here, however, 
a symbol is characterized by its ability to 
communicate through abstract configurations 
rather than literal pictures or letter forms. 
Abstractions are sometimes thought of 

as less meaningful and effective than 
representational marks. Actually, a good 


abstraction captures the essence of % 

a company’s qualities in the most simple, =“ 
concentrated aesthetic form. This is true, ai 
whether it is a unique shape, a linear pattern, @ 
or a recognizable object. 


A. B. Dick’s mark is an abstract but clear AY : 
outline of a trim, modern duplicating machine. KY ‘ 
The new ABC network "'A”’ is trylon- a 


shaped, suggesting a progress-minded 
communications company. The CBS oe 
“television eye,” from the formal as well as io e 
symbolic points of view, serves as an ideal | 
image for its company. G 


The present turn toward abstraction springs =m 
from the need of corporations for lasting 
umbrella identity-marks that can cover a % 
gamut of products. Pictorial marks, by 0| S 
their tangible nature, have a narrower frame Vii 
of reference, so that they can rarely ; 
represent a variety of unrelated products. IN “ay 
But the designer can build an abstract from 
scratch, imbuing it with the corporation’s « 
intangible characteristics. Through promotion, 3\Nam 
the abstract mark can become the exclusive, 0 } : 
unforgettable image of a corporation’s Y 
qualities, linking any number of divisions, Gh 
products, and packages. And because its : 
visual strength is derived from form integrity a 
rather than resemblance to an object, an 


abstraction is more apt to remain a 
timeless mark. 


We can illustrate this by comparing some 
new trademarks with the old. Alcoa’s 
double-triangle is balanced, graceful and 
uncluttered as against the realistic shield 
that served before. It gives more of the clean, % 
contemporary feel of a wonder-metal 
company. The Diamond Alkali mark is 
infinitely more expressive of particular 
company than the visually dead” diamond 
that preceeded it. 


The Corn Products new cross-section-of-a- 
cob abstraction is far simpler and more 
contemporary than its old fashioned, 
intricately detailed Indian maiden. This is 
illustrative of how the dead hand of "'over- K 
realism”? can not only obsolete—but actually 
render a trademark symbol quaint. E 


These factors—broadness of application, aa 
permanence, uniqueness—explain why so put 
many corporations expanding into new fields Sam 
are looking favorably upon abstract symbols on 


as “corporate look” solutions. 


Designer Peter Schladermundt points out that wh a 
there was some unclarity about who ie 
designed the new Mobil sign, illustrated on 27m 
the opposite page, as a result of our story Ay, ‘ 
on the Passing of Pegasus (Vol 1. No. 1). It was 4; 
created, of course, by Peter Schladermundt 7am 
Assoc. We think it is an excellent symbol that 
should do a fine job for many years. 


P.S.: Pegasus will still be the basic 
identification device, but will be reduced 
in size. 
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What type of company 
does each symbol! 
communicate? 


Here’s a simple test 
we conducted to 
determine the degree 
to which particular 
abstract marks 
(numbered 1 to 6) 
communicate the kind 
of company each one is 
supposed to represent. 


in sorambied order, 
here are the companies 
{ail European) involvec: 
drugs; road-building, 
machine toois; 
engraving; lighting 
equipment, and drilis 


On a purely exploratory 
basis, we questioned 
gome people 
unaquainted with 

these symbols, and 
asked them to link up 
each mark with one of 
t+ve companies. For 
instance, asked 
which mark euggesis 


& Grug company, which a 


drii-manufacturer, cic 


pow 


Results: Virtually 
everyone correc 
associated two 
marke with their 
companies. Two 
symbols were co 
matched most of 
time. The remais 
two were almos 
correctly matche 


This is not intent 
to prove the supe 
of one mark over 
another. The tes! 
shows the degr 
which different: 
can ‘‘symbolicel 
convey the natut 
company’s acti¥! 


ing y 
mark 


you wish to # 
test yourself, you 
check your resi 
against the core 
ones given on ® 
opposite page 
(bottom tight). 
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ing your 
mark to the test 


yron J. Helfgott, Ph.D. 
dent, Package Research 
ute, Inc., an affiliate of 
Ncott & Margulies, Inc. 


power of a picture 


One picture, the saying goes, is worth 10,000 
words—and there are ten thousand and 

one pictures that have been used in marks. 
Simple, or elaborate drawings, paintings, 
trade characters, buildings, globes, animals, 
subjects taken from mythology, history, 
nature—an infinite variety of sources can 
serve as the design basis of a mark. 


Many of our earliest successful trademarks 
illustrated a company’s products, processes 
or services through ‘realistic’ pictures. 

The reasoning was—and still is to a degree— 
that people quickly associate a recognizable 
picture with a brand or company, and therefore 
remember it more readily. 


Thus, ''Mr. Peanuts” is actually the product 
itself. A bowl of fruit is a pictorial pun 

for Fruit of the Loom. A greyhound represents 
speed and smoothness for Greyhound 
Buses. The Bigelow Weavers mark shows 
hands in the process of weaving. And 

the Corning Glass Company is represented 
by—yes, a man blowing glass. 


Today’s designers are placing less reliance 
on literally rendered pictures. Intrinsically 
(the argument goes), most pictures tend to 
become dated in a relatively short time, 

like fashions or fads. Secondly, a trademark 
picture, relating to one specific product, 
may become unrepresentative of a company’s 
new products. Nevertheless, many realistic 
trademarks, like RCA Victor’s "listening dog,”’ 
Borden’s ‘Elsie the Cow,’’ and others, 

retain their identity power long after they 
have become design-outdated. By inherent 
worth or endless promotion, they have 
attained the status of ‘folk imagery.” 


A company owning a popular pictorial mark 
will modify or “update” it periodically 
rather than find a new symbol—as with the 
White Rock girl, the Quaker Oats man, 

and, recently, Singer Sewing Machine’s lady. 
Of late, as we have pointed out, the design 
tendency has veered toward more abstract, 
“timeless” symbols. The greatest number 
of new or modified representational marks 
are TV trade characters. 


But even for more formal marks, we need 
not rule out pictorial devices for the future. 
Whenever we need to portray a specific 
brand function or company quality, a realistic 
drawing may be indicated. Especially when 
it is rendered with the high aesthetic 
standards that can make it withstand the 
ravages of time and fashion. 


More and more companies are taking a 
second look at their graphics, to see what 
can be done to make them more effective 
selling tools. In virtually every case, this 
results in better marketing—and greater sales. 
The secret of this success lies not so much 
in the specific design, or in the research 
accompanying it, but in management’s 
decision to evaluate their visual 
communications. 


How do these companies go about it? The 
wise ones start with research. They want a 
valid appraisal of their present design. Sales 
figures reflect the success of their total 
marketing effort—not any one part of it— 

so that they cannot serve as the design 
evaluation. Special research is needed. 
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This consists of two kinds of information on 
the present design: 1. Its penetration, or the 
degree to which the mark is known among 
consumers to represent their company. It 
reflects the investment they have in their 
current design among consumers. 2. Its 
intrinsic effectiveness, which tells 
management how good the design is in 
itself, regardless of how widely it is 

known in the market. 
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VV 


An intrinsically effective mark must do two 
things: 1. Be quickly and easily recognized 
and identified. 2. Communicate the kinds of 
feeling about the company which will make 
consumers more likely to buy its products or 
use its services. In other words, it signals 
good brand-image qualities. 


Research can indicate any one of four 
possible situations diagrammed below: 


situation A B Cc D 
penetration high high low low 
intrinsic 

effectiveness high low high low 


What should management do in each case? 


A: This is good. Nothing need be done. 
There is, in effect, no problem. 

B: Its low effectiveness indicates the need 
for re-design. One would recommend that it 
be within the framework of the present 
design, as much as possible, to take 
advantage of its high penetration. 

C: It is a good mark, but not well-known. 
What it needs is not re-design, but greater 
use and exposure—perhaps through 
advertising. 

D: This is a poor, unknown design. Certainly 
there is need for re-design here. 


The right decisions come out of informed 
judgments based on the relevant facts. By 
supplying these facts, research can show 
whether the old mark needs changing—as 
well as the latitude and direction of the 
re-design. 
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2 engraving medium 
3 drugs low 
4 machine tools medium 
5 lighting equipment high 
6 road-building high 
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Book Reviews 


86TH ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING AND EDI- 
TORIAL ART AND DESIGN, Farrar, Strauss & 
Cudahy, Inc., New York 1956, 114%” x 814” Boxed, 
$12.50 


Many years ago, when I was an art student, 
we used to have academic discussions on the ques- 
tion whether photography would ever replace art 
work in the advertising world. Today the question 
is no longer academic: Looking through the 36th 
Annual of the New York Art Directors Club we 
find that in the first section listed as “Advertising 
Art” there are eighty-one photographs as against 
thirty-eight pieces of art. Of course, what we mean 
by “art” here is work done with pencil, pen or 
brush without the benefit of a lens. We leafed 
through the 25th Annual to compare what went 
into the show eleven years ago: There were only 
eighty-three photographs in the entire exhibition 
then. Obviously photography has become predomi- 
nant and this is a continuing trend. 

Assembling this show is a tremendous task. 
This time there were more than 12,000 entries and 
it took forty judges five days to pick the 487 de- 
signs which they considered best. Acceptance is a 
much coveted honor and the awards carry with 
them national prestige. 

As in all arts, tastes shift, trends come and go. 
Eleven years ago the trend was towards realistic 
painting and rendering mixed with a decorative 
type of illustration. Today realistic or semi-ab- 
stract photography predominates. Both black-and- 
white and color photography has come a long way 
in eleven years. 

As usual, the Annual is a handsomely designed 
and beautifully printed job. This year the book 
was edited by Robert Atherton, Art Director of 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. Nelson Gruppo, Art Di- 
rector of This Week Magazine was the designer. 
There are yellow onionskin dividers separating 
the sections with double spread titles Jettered by 
George H. McLaughlin. 


CEYLON Paintings from Temple, 
Shrine and Rock 


Preface by W. G. Archer 
Introduction by S. Paranavitana 


New York Graphic Society by arrangement with 
Unesco, Paris 1957, $16.50 


by John Maass 


This is the eighth volume in the Unesco World 
Art Series which is designed to bring to a wider 
public, color reproductions of masterpieces which 
have hitherto been known only to a limited few. 
The book is a product of United Nations coopera- 
tion: written by an Englishman and a Ceylonese, 
printed in Italy, published in France in English, 
French, German and Spanish editions. 


The island of Ceylon has always been a cross- 
roads of Asian races, religions and cultures. Four 
major faiths are represented there—Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam and Christianity. The Ceylonese 
were also exposed to Western influence for 450 
years, the island was successively ruled by the 
Portuguese, the Dutch and the British; Independ- 
ence was regained in 1948. 

Sinhalese Art is within the orbit of Buddhist 
civilization. The earliest surviving examples of 
Painting are also the most famous masterpieces 
of Ceylon’s Art. In the Fifth Century King 
Kassapa took up residence on the summit of a 
steep mountain, Sigiri or Lion’s Rock. Some five 
hundred pictures of voluptuous women were 
painted on the rock walls, only twenty-one of these 
in a sheltered section remain today. They have 
been variously interpreted as “cloud damsels” and 
“lightning princesses” of mythology or as beau- 
ties of Kassapa’s Court. Later, people from all over 
the island came to see the “Ladies of Sigiri.” We 
know what they thought of this Art because many 
of the visitors scribbled poems on the rock face. 
Seven hundred such inscriptions from the Eighth 
to Tenth Centuries have been deciphered and they 
are vivid indeed: 

On their breasts are golden chains 
And still they beckon. 

Seeing these lovely ladies, 

I want no other life. 

These “golden-skinned, long-eyed” girls are de- 
picted with blossoms and flowers. These are not 
mere ornaments but were well understood by the 
viewers as symbols of love and passion: 

Seeing you posturing on the mountain 
My heart delighted when it saw 
That flowers were in your hand. 


Sinhalese Art went into an eclipse after the 
Thirteenth Century and revived in the Eight- 
eenth. These later paintings on the walls and ceil- 
ings of temples are rendered in brilliant, flat colors 
within bold outlines. They present a storybook 
wonderland of Buddhist imagery—gods, god- 
desses, princes, monsters entwined with snakes, 
archers, spirited horses, thrones, chariots, bells, 
stars, peacocks, flowering trees. Some jolly and 
splendidly caparisoned elephants are a particular 
delight. 

The thirty-two plates are superb, rich in color 
and sharp in detail. We cannot make the customary 
plea for larger color illustrations here, the plates 
are of heroic size (15 by 11 inches). The designers 
of the Unesco World Art Series would do well to 
reduce the width of the margins, these lavish vol- 
umes are over a foot and a half tall which is simply 
too large for comfort of handling and reading. 


John Maass, born in Vienna, came to U.S. in 1941; 
wide experience in Visual Communication. Was an 
Art Director with N. W. Ayer & Son for siz years; 
Instructor in Design at the Philadelphia Museum 
School of Art; Author of “The Gingerbread Age,” 
published 1957 by Rinehart & Co. 
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BACKGROUND DESIGNS pro. 


duced in our studio. The units are in 
perfect alignment in all directions and 
are photographically positioned with 
ease by our step and repeat method to 
anadjustment finer than one-thousandth 
of an inch. These decorative patterns can 
be used for ad backgrounds with section 
mortised for copy, for cover designs, 
end papers, paper wraps, package de- 
signs, check tints, pictorial graphs, stamp 
and label repeats in one or more colors. 


oss MARTIN J. WEBER STUDIO 
POSS R171 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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